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WHEN Rip Van Winkle awoke from 

his long sleep of 20 years, he found 
a good many changes. Surprising to 
him was the fact that he awoke in a 
new nation, independent and free. He 
had lived inertly while others were 
fighting for liberty and while they were 
building a nation. 

If Rip were to come back and settle 
down among us for another period of 
sleep, even a little nap of three or four 
months, he might miss as much as he did 
before in 20 years, because we live today 
at such a swift pace. 

“If it is true that the river of time 
glides on continuously,” says the his- 
torian Ferdinand Lot, “it is also true 
that the rate of its progress is not even. 
Sometimes it becomes so slow that its 
movement is scarcely noticeable and it 
seems possible to give an account of 
several centuries in a few brief pages 
only. At other times it rises and over- 
flows in a sudden spate and the his- 
torian, crushed by the confused throng 
of abundant facts, sp a whole life- 
time in retracing a few revolutionary 
days.” 

We are living now through one of the 
great flood tides of history. Young peo- 
ple, not yet old enough to vote, have 
seen nations rise and fall. They have 
seen whole continents astir with change. 
They have seen our own country rise to 
a position of leadership which is both 
challenging and perilous. 

You will never enjoy the calmness 
and security which your fathers and 
grandfathers had. But you may ex- 
change these precious possessions for 
the privilege of living in a world that 
is being remade. If you do not have 
security you may at least have a life of 
adventure. 

You have the chance to serve your 
country in one of its greatest hours. 
You may do your 
part in the effort to 
build a better world. 

This is no time for 
a Rip Van Winkle. 
Don’t let your pa- 
triotism go to sleep 
even during the 
short vacation pe- 
riod. Keep mentally 
alert. Read, think, 
discuss. Study the 
problems that pre- 
sent themselves day by day. 

These problems may seem too much 
for you. They are if you act alone, but 
if all intelligent citizens keep at the 
job, they can perform wonders. David, 
standing before Goliath with only a 
slingshot was certainly in a tight spot, 
but he got his giant just the same. 

That is what the present generation 
must do if we are ever to live again in 
security, peace and freedom. 

One should, of course, be reasonable 
in planning his vacation days. No one 
would suggest that the student spend all 
his time with the problems which con- 
front the country. Some physical work 
is a good thing. So are sports and 
recreation. Good cheer and courage 
are qualities to be cultivated by all who 
seek both personal happiness and the 
public welfare. Your education goes 
forward during the summer even if the 
school doors are closed. 








Walter E. Myer 
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“IT’S GETTING LATE, MISTER!” 
wasting time. Other observers think the 
the past few months. 


The Slist 


Lawmakers Enter the “Home 


ONGRESS hopes to wind up its 
present session early in July. The 
Senators and Representatives are anx- 
ious to get back to their homes as 
soon as possible. Almost 90 per cent 
of the lawmakers are up for re-election 
this fall, and they want to begin cam- 
paigning in their home districts sev- 
eral months before the November 
elections. 

It is not certain, however, they will 
be able to finish their duties in Wash- 
ington as early as they wish. The 
fact is that a legislative “log jam” is 
in the making. Although Congress has 
been in session for about four and a 
half months, it has taken final action 
on only a handful of bills. Many im- 
portant matters are still unsettled. 
Thus, the departure of the lawmakers 
from the capital may be delayed. 

In recent years, legislative “log 
jams” have characterized the closing 
days of almost every session of Con- 
gress. This situation has been due 
to a number of factors. For one thing, 
the United States has become so deeply 
involved in world affairs that our law- 
makers have to spend far more time 
than was formerly the case in consid- 
ering foreign policy. At the same 
time, the interests of our government 
at home have expanded greatly over 


FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


This cartoonist believes Congress has been 


lawmakers have done a good job during 


Congress 


Stretch” to Finish Legislative 
Work so They Can Take Part in November Elections 


the past 20 years. These two factors 
have combined to make the burden 
of work far heavier than it used to 
be for each Congressman. 

Another reason for the slow rate 
at which laws have been enacted this 
year is the fact that the majority 
party has not been able to muster the 
support for its program that normally 
might have been expected. In fact, 
although the Democratic party has 
a majority in each house of Congress, 
President Truman has not been able 
to get any action at all on a number 
of measures that he favors. The reason 
for this situation is that many South- 
ern Democrats have joined Repub- 
licans in a coalition against the Presi- 
dent. This has resulted, at times, in 
virtually a stalemate. 

In the following paragraphs we shall 
describe the legislative action which 
Congress has taken on leading issues 
up to the time of our going to press. 
Thorough discussions of many of the 
individual topics have appeared in 
previous issues of THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. These discussions may be 
found by referring to the index which 
appears on page 8 of this paper. 


Foreign Aid. Both Senate and 
House have authorized the expendi- 
(Concluded on page 2) 


U. S. Relations 
With Argentina 


Recent Events Indicate That 
the Two Nations May Seek 
Aid from Each Other 


HALL Argentina be included among 
the nations which are receiving 
aid from the United States? Shall 
this help be extended as a means 
whereby the two nations may co- 
operate more closely in the world-wide 
struggle against communism? There 
are strong indications that President 
Truman will answer “Yes” to these 
questions, but many cries of “No” are 
heard. Our relations with Argentina 
are shaping into an important issue 
of foreign policy. 

The issue has recently come promi- 
nently to the forefront of attention. 
High ranking U. S. military officials 
have been visiting Argentina to dis- 
cuss western hemisphere defense if 
war should come. The Argentina 
Treasury Minister, Ramon Cereijo 
(rah-mon’ sé-riy’h6) has been in 
Washington, talking about the pos- 
sibility of getting financial help from 
America. There has been speculation 
concerning an exchange of visits be- 
tween the Presidents of the two na- 
tions, but no definite arrangements 
have been made. 

All this discussion of friendlier re- 
lations with Argentina sounds a little 
strange, for the two countries have 
not been cordial for years. The 
Argentina President, Juan Peron, 
(hwan pé-ron’) is a dictator in his 
own country. Freedom of speech, 
press and teaching, have been cur- 
tailed. 

Citizens have been arrested for 
making so-called “disrespectful” re- 
marks about Peron. Newspapers have 
been closed for criticizing him. Teach- 
ers suspected of being unfriendly to 
his regime have been dismissed. 
Business men who are not sufficiently 
loyal to him have sometimes found 
it impossible to borrow money and 
the people have been deprived of 
other liberties. 

Not only has Peron acted as a 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Accomplishments of the Present Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ture of slightly more than 3 billion 
dollars to aid other countries for the 
federal bookkeeping year beginning 
July 1. This sum includes about 2.8 
billion dollars for the operation of the 
European Recovery Program during 
its third year, 100 million dollars each 
for South Korea and the genera! area 
of China, and about 27 million dollars 
for helping Arab refugees in Pales- 
tine. The Senate and House have 
also authorized the beginning of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four program to 
aid underdeveloped nations, but at this 
writing they have not come to an 
agreement on the amount. 

It should be remembered that au- 
thorization of aid is only one of the 
steps which must be carried out be- 
fore the proposal becomes effective. 
The actual money then has to be ap- 
propriated. It frequently happens that 
the sums authorized are “whittled 
down” when the time comes for ap- 
propriating funds. At this writing, 
the bill mentioned above has not 
reached the appropriations stage. 

In general, most members of Con- 
gress have been in favor of continuing 
aid abroad. There has been a good 
deal of dissension, though, over the 
amount to be expended. A consider- 
able number of legislators still think 
that the sums authorized should be 
substantially cut. 

The foreign grants we have dis- 
cussed are in addition to a measure 
passed in February. The latter sup- 
plied 60 million dollars for South Ko- 
rea and made available about 10 mil- 
lion dollars for Formosa. 





Housing and Rent Control. The 
overnment is going to continue to 
elp families of low incomes in financ- 

ing homes, but Congress rejected 

resident Truman’s proposal that 2 

— dollars be provided for special 
housing assistance for middle-income 
amilies. 
i The administration is backing bills 
hat would continue federal regula- 
tion of rents charged by landlords in 
certain areas. However, these meas- 
ures have not yet come up for discus- 
sion. 


Agriculture. No major change has 
been made in the price-support sys- 
tem whereby the government keeps 
the prices of many farm crops at “fair 
profit” levels. However, a law has 
been passed, helping out some cotton 
and peanut growers and putting cer- 
tain restrictions on potato farmers. 
The controversial Brannan Plan, 
which would bring about some major 
changes in the present price-support 
system, has not come up for discus- 
sion. 


Civil Rights. As we go to press, 
one phase of President Truman’s civil 
rights program is under consideration 
in the Senate. That is the proposal to 
establish a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission (FEPC) which 
would have the power to make investi- 
gations and do away with discrimina- 
tion by employers against minority 
groups. 

The bill, like others in the past, is 
strongly opposed by southern Demo- 
crats who are employing delaying tac- 
tics to prevent its passage. The same 
bill was rejected by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in February. The House 
did, however, authorize the setting up 





of a voluntary FEPC. It would have 
but limited power and would have no 
authority to enforce its decisions. 


Displaced Persons. Bills have been 
passed in both Senate and House, rais- 
ing the number of DP’s to be admitted 
into the United States from 205,000 
to about 340,000. Both bills removed 
some of the restrictions that have ham- 
pered the working of the present act. 
Representatives of the two bodies of 
Congress are now “ironing out” a few 
small points on which the bills dis- 
agree. 


Social Security. Last fall the House 
of Representatives voted to increase 





IT’S ALL in the 


old-age benefits about 70 per cent 
above the present levels. Payments 
now average $26 a month to single 
persons and $41 a month to married 
couples. 

Recently the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approved its own version of 
the measure. The Senate bill would 
increase payments by about 90 per 
cent. Both Senate and House pro- 
posals would make increased numbers 
of workers eligible for old-age bene- 
fits. 

At this writing, the Senate as a 
whole has not acted on the bill. It is 
generally felt, though, that the out- 
look is favorable for revision of the 
present social security law at the pres- 
ent session of Congress. 


Margarine. Federal taxes on oleo- 
margarine, a product used by many 
people in place of butter, were re- 
pealed. The action marked the climax 
of a long struggle by the makers of 





oleo to have the tax removed, The 
effect of such levy, it has long been 
claimed, was to give dairy farmers 
an undeserved advantage. However, 
many states are still taxing oleo, even 
though the federal tax has been elimi- 
nated. 


Aid to Indians. The plight of cer- 
tain American Indians, particularly 
in the Southwest, has been a serious 
problem for a number of years, Many 
of these people are poverty-stricken, 
and their schools and health facilities 
are woefully inadequate. 

To meet this situation, the present 
Congress has voted to spend 88 million 
dollars to help the Navajo and Hopi 
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FICKLEN IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 
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Indians. The sum includes 25 million 
dollars for schools. 

Taxation. The important Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of 
Representatives is working on a bill 
that would cut certain excise taxes 
imposed during the war years. Among 
other changes, it favors reductions in 
the taxes imposed on telephone calls 
and railroad tickets. 

The Committee is also making plans 
to close certain loopholes in the present 
tax law. This would bring in new 
revenue, but whether it would offset 
the loss of revenue incurred through 
cutting excise taxes cannot be accu- 
rately prophesied at this time. Presi- 
dent Truman has said that he will 
veto any tax bill which would mean 
a net loss in revenue to the Treasury. 


Federal Aid to Education. Last year 
the Senate passed a measure which 
would provide federal financial aid for 
schools. Under its terms, the U. S. 





government would give the states 
money for use in education. The 
amount would depend upon the need 
of the particular state. 

At present the House has not acted 
on the proposal. The bill is before its 
Education and Labor Committee. 


National Science Foundation. Both 
bodies of Congress have voted to set 
up a National Science Foundation to 
promote scientific research necessary 
for the health, defense, and prosperity 
of the United States. The bill be- 
came law about 10 days ago when 
President Truman signed it. 

For details see note on page 5 of this 
paper. 


Government Reorganization. In 
1949 a commission headed by former 
President Herbert Hoover made a 
number of recommendations to Presi- 
dent Truman for reorganizing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. A large number of bills, em- 
bodying many of the group’s recom- 
mendations together with other pro- 
posals made by President Truman, 
were introduced in Congress last year, 
and some were passed. 

Several other reorganization plans 
will go into effect automatically unless 
they are specifically rejected by Con- 
gress before tomorrow night. Con- 
gress has already “killed” a number 
of the proposals. 


Appropriations. For the first time 
in history Congress is this year ap- 
propriating in a single bill most of the 
funds needed to run the government 
during 1951. Previously money for 
each department had been voted in 
separate bills. Foreign spending and 
interest on the national debt is still 
being taken up separately, but all 
other funds are being lumped together 
in a “single-package” measure. 

In January President Truman asked 
for almost 31 billion dollars for the 
activities being financed in the 
“single-package”’ bill. However, as it 
passed the House of Representatives, 
the appropriated funds totaled about 2 
billion dollars less than the President 
had requested. Most House members 
favored fairly substantial cuts in gov- 
ernment spending on everything ex- 
cept matters pertaining to national 
defense. The Senate has not yet 
acted on the measure. 


Alaska and Hawaii Statehood. The 
House of Representatives has ap- 
proved statehood for both Alaska and 
Hawaii. The Senate has not yet made 
its decision, but is expected to soon. 


These are the main subjects con- 
sidered by Congress. As we have al- 
ready noted, the split in the Demo- 
cratic party—with many southern 
Democrats siding with the Republi- 
cans—has been one reason why action 
has been slow on much of the program 
recommended by President Truman 
at the opening of the present session. 

Certain portions of the President’s 
program have not even been taken up; 
as, for example, the plan for compul- 
sory health insurance and the proposal 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Issues such as these—which have met 
with a great deal of opposition—are 
very unlikely to be settled by the 
present session of Congress. If not, 
they are certain to be major issues in 
next November’s congressional elec- 
tions. 
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Careers for Tomorrow -- Physical Therapy 


OUNG PEOPLE, both men and 

women, who are interested in some 
aspect of medical work may find profit- 
able and challenging careers as physi- 
cal therapists. Trained therapists 
treat ailments—nerve injuries, broken 
bones, disabilities resulting from in- 
fantile paralysis—by using heat, mas- 
sage, electricity, light, water, and exer- 
cise. The aim is to restore the use 
of the part of the body that has been 
injured and thus help a disabled per- 
son return to normal activities. 

To enjoy this work and to be success- 
ful in it, prospective therapists must 
be sympathetic, patient, and under- 
standing. They must be intelligent, 
and they should be in good health. 
While the hours of work are not long, 
they often require full use of one’s 
physical and mental resources. 

Therapists receive their training at 
special schools approved by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association. 
After completing high school, young 
people may go directly to one of these 
institutions, or they may first go to a 
liberal arts college. Study in a nurs- 
ing school or in a college of physical 
education also offers a good back- 
ground for the specialized training 
of a therapist. 

The course of study for persons who 
have not had preliminary college or 
nursing work covers four years. It 
includes such general scientific sub- 
jeets as biology, zoology, physics, and 
chemistry. To this is added the study 
of anatomy, hydrotherapy, massage, 
pathology, and similar technical sub- 
jects. 

Persons who have a liberal arts, 


nursing, or physical education back- 
ground will have to spend only one or 
two years in a school of physical ther- 
apy. Those who go to a liberal arts 
college should take the general scien- 
tific subjects mentioned above, and 
they might also study psychology, so- 
ciology, physical education, history, 
English, and the social sciences. 
High school students looking for- 
ward to careers in this field should 





GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


A PHYSICAL 'THERAPIST demonstrates 


a machine that helps victims 


strengthen their muscles. 


polio 


take a general academic course, with 
emphasis on the sciences. Because 
they work directly with people and 
must be able to converse easily with 
them, therapists should have as broad 
an educational background as possible. 
Part of this they obtain in high school 
and part through their advanced study 
in college or elsewhere. 

The day-to-day duties in this field 
depend upon the place in which a per- 
son is employed. The most important 
part of the work is, of course, the giv- 


ing of actual treatment to the patient. 
It is here that the therapists must use 
the technical knowledge they have ac- 
quired—and it is here that they must 
use the full resources of their person- 
alities to encourage and hold the in- 
terest of the patient. 

Physical therapists work in such 
places as hospitals, welfare depart- 
ments, or in schools for crippled chil- 
dren. They may also be employed by 
visiting nurses’ associations, and they 
may work for the federal or state gov- 
ernments. Some therapists take pri- 
vate cases in much the same way as 
private duty nurses do. 

Outside the federal government, 
there is no standard salary scale for 
this profession. Positions with the 
government pay from $2,900 to about 
$5,000. Salaries for therapists in hos- 
pitals and other institutions vary from 
place to place and range from $175 to 
$300 a month. 

Physical therapists may advance to 
administrative positions in the field or 
they may become teachers. These 
openings are somewhat limited in num- 
ber, but the greatest opportunities for 
growth and advancement lie in the con- 
stant challenge that there is for a 
person to become more and more 
skilled in the work. Each new case is 
different from the last and each offers 
new and stimulating opportunities for 
service. 

A list of approved schools giving 
training in this work and further in- 
formation on the field can be secured 
from the American Physical Therapy 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Territorial Waters 


HE phrase “territorial waters” is 

in the news again. This expression 
refers to waters over which a nation 
exercises sovereignty or control. In 
recent weeks the phrase has bobbed 
up several times. 

Last month, when aircraft and naval 
vessels were searching the Baltic Sea 
for the American plane reported shot 
down by the Russians, they were care- 
ful to keep outside Russian territorial 
waters. In many cases this would 
mean avoiding a three-mile strip of 
water along the nation’s coast. But 
Russia’s rule is that no foreign ships 
or planes may come within 12 miles 
of her shores without permission. 

Mexico’s territorial waters have fig- 
ured in the news, too. The Mexican 
government claims control over waters 
within nine miles of the coast. Re- 
cently its coast guard seized five Amer- 
ican fishing vessels said to have been 
catching shrimp in Mexican coastal 
waters. Our country, however, does 
not recognize any nation’s claim to a 
strip of sea wider than three miles, 
and the fishermen maintain that they 
were actually more than nine miles 
from shore. 

Our country would like all nations 
to accept the three-mile limit. Its 
origin is traced to a Danish king of 
the 1600’s. He claimed that his cannon 
could shoot three miles out to sea and 
that he had the right to control such 
water as they commanded. 

Since most seventeenth-century can- 
non never shot more than a tenth of 
this distance, the king’s optimism con- 
cerning his artillery was probably un- 


justified. But little by little the idea 
of the three-mile limit spread. 

When the 13 American colonies be- 
came a nation, they weren’t sure what 
waters they should claim as territorial. 
Thomas Jefferson was President when 
we began to feel our way by pro- 
claiming our sovereignty over a mar- 
gin of sea “at least” three miles wide. 

This limit was finally accepted, 
but the United States made it plain 
that, under certain circumstances, her 
arm would have a longer reach. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic Wars we claimed 
the right to keep ships of the warring 
nations at least 12 miles from our 
shores. The 12-mile limit was used 
against smugglers, also. Within that 
zone our revenue cutters stopped and 
searched any vessel, no matter what 
her flag, if she were suspected of vio- 
lating customs laws. 

This practice was still in effect in 
1920, when the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution prohibited the sale 
of liquor in the United States. At this 
time “rum-runners” were bringing 
large quantities of liquor from abroad. 
Our use of the 12-mile limit led to fre- 
quent disputes with other nations. In 
the end, most of them agreed with us 
that ships suspected of smuggling 
might be stopped anywhere within 12 
miles of shore. These agreements still 
stand. 

It was in 1930 that the chief sea- 
going nations of the world made a con- 
certed effort to solve the problems of 
territorial waters. They tried to draw 
up a rule that would apply everywhere, 
but they were unable to agree. 


Since then the matter has become 
more mixed up than ever, In 1945 
President Truman proclaimed the 
right of the United States to all min- 
erals found in our parts of the conti- 
nental shelf, a shallow underwater 
plain which lies close to shore. Though 
this proclamation had nothing to do 
with shipping, other American repub- 
lics used it as an excuse for claiming 
that their territorial waters extended 
to the edge of the continental shelf. 
In some places this is a matter of 200 
miles. 

But the question of territorial waters 
is not really so confused as it sounds. 
At least 75 per cent of the world’s mer- 
chant tonnage is registered under the 
flags of nations that accept the three- 
mile limit. For this reason, serious 
disagreement does not often occur. 

—By JOHN W. TOTTLE, JR. 
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3 MILES—9 miles—or 200? 
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WEIRD-LOOKING tubes like this may be 
needed for color television. This one was 
developed at the General Electric Research 
Laboratory, Schenectady, New York. 
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The United States Department of 
Agriculture is studying an unusual 
problem at its research station in 
Beltsville, Maryland. It is trying to 
determine just how much heat dairy 
cattle can stand—and still give large 
quantities of milk. 

The cows are placed in heated cham- 
bers for the tests. So far, it looks as 
if the Holstein can stand temperatures 
of 95 degrees, and the Jersey, 100 de- 
grees. A new breed of cattle, how- 
ever, which is part Red Sindhi—im- 
ported from India—seems to endure 
105 degree temperatures without show- 
ing ill effects. 

The experiments are being con- 
ducted in an effort to find a breed of 
cattle suited to the warm southern 
states so that the region can produce 
enough milk to meet its needs. 

*x * + 

An automobile company is putting 
walnut shells to use. Finely ground 
shells are hurled at a velocity of two 
miles a minute against various engine 
parts. The shells wear away rough 
edges, and give the parts a smooth 
finish. 

* * * 

The first known globular map to 
show the Western Hemisphere and to 
call it “America” went on sale in New 
York recently. Drawn in 1507, the 
map is 9% by 15 inches and consists 
of 12 segments. It is believed that 
the designer intended that the map be 
cut out, mounted on heavy paper, and 
shaped into the form of a globe. His 
intention was never carried out, how- 
ever. 

* om 

Food specialists are predicting a 
wide variety of new food products for 
the grocery store of the future. They 
say that fish and other foods will be 
flown from tropical lands—by jet 
planes—to markets in the United 
States before they lose any of their 
freshness. “Canned” goods will be 
available in containers which may be 
eaten, and beverages will be put in 
edible “bottles.” 

* * * 

Scientists at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology are making wire that is 
one tenth as fine as human hair. They 
place metal in chemicals through 
which an electric current is flowing. 
The surface of the metal is eaten 
away and the fine wire is left. Usu- 
ally wire is made by drawing metal 
through very small holes. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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The Story of the Week 


Southern Republican 


The Republican Party is quite 
elated over the recent election of Ben 
H. Guill, a broker from Pampa, Texas, 
to fill out an unexpired term in the 
House of Representatives. Guill is 
the first member of the G.O.P. to be 
elected to Congress from the Lone Star 
State since 1926. Republicans argue 
that his victory indicates a trend to- 
ward Republicanism in the South and 
that additional southern Republican 
candidates will be elected to Congress 
next fall. 

Democratic leaders dispute the 
Republicans’ statements regarding 
Guill’s victory. They argue that he 
won the recent contest only because 
there were 10 Democratic candidates 
seeking the same position. In Novem- 
ber, they say, Guill will be opposed for 
re-election by only one Democratic 
nominee. The latter will win this 
contest, it is argued, because a ma- 
jority of the voters in the district are 
Democrats. 

The newly elected Congressman is 
40 years old and a former school 
teacher. During his campaign for 
office, he criticized the Truman Ad- 
ministration’s legislative program and 
advocated lower taxes, greater econ- 
omy in the government, and a “firm” 
stand in international affairs. 


Aid to Indo-China 


Our government within the next few 
weeks plans to send to Indo-China 
large amounts of military supplies. 
The supplies were promised recently 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
following a conference he held with 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of 
France. In a statement he issued at 
the time, Acheson pointed out. that 
all three states in Indo-China, Viet 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, are being 
threatened by Communist forces and 
that it is our duty to help them main- 
tain the freedom they now have. 

Many believe that the assistance we 
are about to give to Indo-China will 
not only help keep the country free 
from Communist céntrol but will also 


aid it in obtaining a greater degree 
of self-government than it now pos- 
They point out that the three 
Indo-Chinese states are supposed to 
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MAY DAY PARADE in Berlin. 


have a dominion status in the French 
Union but that thus far most of their 
activities have been controlled by the 
French administration in Saigon. 

The exact amount of money that will 
be spent on military supplies for Indo- 
China has not yet been determined. 
The aid that will be sent between now 
and June 30 is expected to cost from 
50 to 75 million dollars. The amount 
of money to be spent after this date, 
however, will depend on what Congress 
considers necessary. 


Castle Clinton 


The city of New York has given 
to the federal government Castle 
Clinton, a structure at the southern 
tip of Manhattan Island. The castle 
has, in its day, been a fort, a concert 
hall, a receiving station for immi- 
grants, and an aquarium. Following 
the restoration of the building to its 
original appearance as a fort, Castle 
Clinton will be opened some time this 
fall as a national monument. The 
agency that will preserve the struc- 
ture will be the National Park Service, 
a division of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Castle Clinton is named after De 
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INDONESIAN WOMEN prepare liquid milk from the dried product that has been 


supplied them by the United Nations. The milk is being used to feed 3,200 babies. 





ACME 
Youthful Communists marched in the Soviet sector 
of Berlin as a tribute to Russia. 


Witt Clinton, an early governor of 
New York. It was built in 1807 and 
was used during the war of 1812 to 
repel an attack on New York City 
by British warships. The structure 
was made into a concert hall in 1823 
and for the next 32 years it was the 
scene of many performances by for- 
eign opera companies and by the fa- 
mous singer Jenny Lind. 

Castle Clinton became a receiving 
station for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service in 1885. It housed 
an aquarium from 1890 to 1941. Then 
the building was condemned so that 
the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel might be 
built. After many protests, however, 
authorities decided to preserve the 
building and change the location of 
the tunnel at that particular spot. The 
agreement that transfers title of 
Castle Clinton from New York to the 
federal government was signed a few 
days ago. 


From the Hip! 


“Colt .45” is an interesting film 
about guns and the effect they had on 
the development of the West. The 
major players in the picture, Randolph 
Scott, Ruth Roman, and Zachary 
Scott, perform their roles with skill 
and conviction. 

The story of “Colt .45” is a some- 
what unusual one. Randolph Scott, a 
representative of the company that 
makes the Colt, tries to sell the famous 
six-shooter to law enforcement officers 
throughout the western part of the 
country. While he is staying in one 
town, two of his guns are stolen by 
Zachary Scott, an outlaw. Thereupon 
begins a chase that is one of the most 
exciting of recent Westerns. 


Civil Air Patrol 


Thirty-five hundred boys and 500 
girls between the ages of 15 and 17 
will take part this summer in the Civil 
Air Patrol’s annual aeronautical train- 
ing program. The program was begun 
several years ago and is held at Air 
Force bases in Puerto Rico, Alaska 
and Hawaii as well as in continental 
United States. Its purpose is to ac- 
quaint CAP cadets with the operations 
of regular military installations and 
to further their knowledge of aviation. 





Civil Air Patrol cadet groups are 
located in almost every section of the 
country. During the school year, 
members of these groups attend lec- 
tures in their local communities and 
study such subjects as navigation, the 
Morse code, the characteristics of 
American and foreign aircraft, and 
the role of the Air Force in helping 
defend the nation. 

The course that is given to CAP 
cadets covers a_ three-year period. 
During two of these three years, the 
cadets must participate in the organi- 
zation’s summer activities. 


Bond Drive 


The Treasury Department is in the 
midst of a campaign to sell to the 
American public 650 million dollars’ 
worth of U.S. Savings Bonds. The 
drive began May 15 and will end 
July 4. The slogan this year is “Save 
for your own independence—Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds.” 

In the course of the Treasury De- 
partment’s drive, replicas of the fa- 
mous Liberty Bell will be displayed in 
each of the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. When the campaign is con- 
cluded, the replicas will be given to 
the state governments, the government 
of the national capital, and the admin- 
istrations of the three U.S. territories. 

Thousands of volunteer workers are 
taking part in the nation-wide Savings 
Bond Drive. In the high schools, stu- 


dents are being urged to buy more 
than their customary quota of U.S. 
Savings Stamps. 


When a sufficient 





id 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
THIS RARE GOAT from the island of 
Crete is being presented to the United 
States by Greece to show that country’s 
gratitude for U. S. aid. It is to live in 
the Zoo in Washington, D. C. 


number of these stamps are purchased, 
they can be turned in for regular 
Savings Bonds, the annual interest 
on which is about 2.9 per cent. 


Our Overseas Forces 


According to the Defense Depart- 
ment, there are more men and women 
now serving with the armed forces 
overseas than at any other period dur- 
ing a time of peace. Department offi- 
cials say that the number of military 
personnel stationed in foreign coun- 
tries is about 600,000. Of this figure, 
about 145,000 are in western Ger- 
many, 123,000 in the Far East (in- 
cluding Japan), and an additional 10,- 
000 are in Austria. 

Other large groups are located in 
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“COLT .45” is a new and exciting “western” 


the U.S. territories and possessions. 
Some troops are stationed in the west- 
ern sector of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, whose future is still a matter 
of dispute between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Defense Department says that 
most of the military personnel serving 
in Europe belong to the Army, but 
that the number of men assigned to 
the Air Force is steadily increasing. 
It is pointed out that the Air Force 
now has several fighter, transport, and 
bomber units in Western Germany and 
a B-29 group stationed in England. 

The Navy has several thousand men 
serving in the Mediterranean, the 
western Pacific and other areas. 


Important Developments 


Important developments have re- 
sulted from the meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain and France. The western 
powers remain firm in a determination 
to maintain armed forces in Germany, 
so long as the Russians control eastern 
Germany and threaten to disturb the 
peace of the continent. 

This decision is agreeable to many 
Germans because they are fearful of 
possible attack from Russia and they 
want assurance that the western 
powers will assist them if necessary 
in combatting the Soviet menace. 

Probably the most important event 
of the conference was a proposition by 
France that France and Germany 
should control jointly the coal and steel 
production of the two countries. If 
this plan goes into effect it may remove 
much of the friction which has led to 
wars in the past. 

The Germans, anxious to develop 
economically, have asked the allies to 
permit them to increase their iron and 
steel production. Up to this time the 
allies have hesitated to grant this ap- 
peal because they have thought it 
dangerous for Germany to increase 
greatly the supply of materials so 
essential to war. 

The French proposal would permit 
full development of the iron and steel 
resources of both nations but.it would 
not give either nation the power to 
develop the resources independently. 
Production at first would be a joint 
effort of France and Germany, but 
Great Britain and other powers would 
have the privilege of joining the plan. 

It seems quite possible that such a 


WARNER BROS 


produced by Warner Brothers 


program as this might lead to better 
relations between France and Ger- 
many and might tie Germany more 
closely to the west than it has been 
possible to do in the past. 


Science Foundation 


Most of the nation’s scientists are 
pleased over the passage of a bill cre- 
ating a National Science Foundation. 
Under the terms of the measure, the 
foundation will promote scientific re- 
search throughout the country and 
provide scholarships and graduate 
fellowships to students in medicine, 
biology, engineering and other scien- 
tific fields. The foundation will be an 
independent federal agency headed by 
a single director. Its general policies 
will be set by a national science board, 
which will consist of outstanding scien- 
tists and educators. 

The idea of a National Science Foun- 
dation is said to have originated dur- 
ing the last war with a group of scien- 
tists who were working on various 
government projects. A bill that was 
designed to establish such an agency 
was passed by both houses of Congress 
in 1947 but it was vetoed by President 
Truman, who felt that a number of 
the measure’s provisions would ham- 


per, rather than help, the foundation’s 
work. The President signed the pres- 
ent bill because Congress eliminated 
the provisions to which he objected. 


As the Year Ends 


In accordance with our schedule, 
subscriptions for the school year ex- 
pire with this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. The paper, however, is 
published during the summer months, 
and we invite our readers to subscribe 
to it. 

The summer subscription price, in 
clubs of five or more, is three and one- 
half cents per copy a week, or 40 cents 
for the summer. For less than five 
copies, each subscription is 50 cents, 
payable in advance. The summer pe- 
riod includes the issues of June, July, 
and the first two weeks of August. 

Meanwhile, teachers who have not 
already placed their tentative class- 
room orders for next fall may wish to 
do so. By ordering now, they will 
automatically receive their copies of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER at the be- 
ginning of the next school term, and 
they may then make any changes in 
their orders without cost. 





Although the Russians say that all 
German prisoners of war have been 
sent back to their homes, the Germans 
state that nearly one million Germans 
are still unaccounted for. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 
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“You can take your finger off that pipe 
now.’ 

“Why, is the plumber here?” 

“No, the house is on fire.” 


* * * 

Sergeant: “How come you didn’t turn 
out? Didn’t you hear the bugler blow 
reveille?” 

Private: “Honest, sarge, you may not 


believe this, but I don’t know one tune 
from another.” 


* * * 


Senior: “How many subjects did you 
carry this year?” 

Freshman: “Well, I carried one and 
was dragged by three.” 


* * * 


Office Boy (nervously): “Please sir, I 


think you are wanted on the phone.” 
Manager: “You think? on’t you 
know?” 
Office Boy: “Well, whoever it wus at 


the other end said, ‘Is that you, you old 
idiot?’ ” 
* * * 
A bookworm is either a person who 


would rather read than eat—or a worm 
which would rather eat than read. 


“Did you know that paper can be used 
to keep a person warm? 

“Do I? y last report card kept Dad 
hot under the collar for two weeks.” 


* * * 


“I tossed a coin to see whether I should 
mow the lawn or go to the movies.’ 

“The movies won, I see.’ 

“Yes, but it wasn’t easy. 
the coin five times.” 


I had to toss 
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LAMB IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“This is what I’ve been dreading since 
school began . . . CALCULUS!” 











Readers Say— 














My history class at Sandusky High 
School recently voted 22 to 8 in favor of 
admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union. The two chief arguments given 
for statehood were that the two terri- 
tories have worked hard for admission 
and that, in the event of a war, they 
would be important to the defense of our 
own territory in the 48 states. 

GEORGE MYLANDER, 
Sandusky, Ohio 


* * * 


In regard to the question of home rule 
for Washington, I believe that the people 
of the nation’s capital should be allowed 
to vote for President but not for their 
local officials. In the first place, Wash- 
ington belongs to the entire country and 
so its municipal administration should be 
controlled by Congress instead of by a 
locally elected city council. 

Second, if Washingtonians were per- 
mitted to select their own officials, the 
activities of the latter might compete for 
newspaper space with the debates in the 
House and the Senate. Thus, the public 


would not receive all the information it 
should about national and international 
JOAN RENCENBERGER, 
Pendleton, Indiana 


issues. 











In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, you published an article de- 
scribing Representative Chet Holifield’s 
proposal that a substitute capital for 
Washington be established somewhere 
inland. According to the article, Mr. 
Holifield fears that in the event of an- 
other war, Washington might be bombed 
by plane or attacked by forces coming 
in from a ship at sea. 

I disagree with the proposal. If we 
became involved in another war, the en- 
tire country would be vulnerable to at- 
tack and an inland city would be no 
safer than one along the coast. 

HELEN KNUTH, 
Fall Creek, Wisconsin 


* * * 


In the article on Latir America in the 
April 3 issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
the statement is made that the Republic 
of Panama is one of the ceuntries ruled 
by dictators or military cliques. This 
remark, in my opinion, is incorrect. 
Panama, it is true, had an undemocratic 
regime for several years. Last Novem- 
ber, however, Dr. Anulfo Arias took office 
as president and soon after gave the 
Panamanian people freedom of speech, 
press and action and the other liberties 
that are usually found in a democracy. 


RocELIO E. Brown, 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


(Editor’s note: Mr. Brown, who inci- 
dentally is a Panamanian, is correct. 
We based our statement on an article by 
a well-known authority on Latin Amer- 
ica, but we have since learned that the 
information it contained about Panama 
was wrong. We agree with Mr. Brown 
that his country is now governed by a 
democratic regime, and we regret having 
made the error.) 
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Argentina 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dictator in his own country, but he 
has been unfriendly to the United 
States. It is generally believed that 
he has been building up Argentina’s 
industries and her military equipment 
in order that his country might be the 
recognized leader in Latin America, 
with the United States shorn of major 
influence. 

Argentina has been decidedly cold 
to us and we have stood aloof from 
her. Why, then, this sudden change? 
What do the two countries hope to 
gain by becoming more cordial and 
cooperative? 

President Truman’s motives are 
clear enough. Everyone recognizes 
the fact that there is danger of war 
between the United States and Russia, 
and if such a thing as that should 
happen, the President wants all the 
help he can get in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He does not want to be deal- 
ing with Argentina as a_ possible 
enemy or a lukewarm friend. As he 
sees it, “We have bigger fish to fry.” 
The President no doubt regrets the 
fact that Peron is a dictator. He 
is in the position of looking for help 
from whatever quarter it may come. 
If we can have assistance from a 
democratic nation, that is splendid, 
but if we can get it from a dictator- 
ship that is better than nothing. 

Certain American firms doing busi- 


' ness in Argentina find that they are 


discriminated against. Peron is de- 
pended upon to remove their diffi- 
culties if in turn the United States 
helps him. If American business 
firms in Argentina flourish and if 





the early 1940’s, and he obtained the 


presidency in 1946. Shortly after 
taking office he announced a “Five- 
Year Plan,” which was to bring drastic 
changes in Argentina. Under it, 
he intended to purchase large quanti- 
ties of machinery and_ industrial 
equipment from abroad, in order to 
build great factories and power plants. 

Also, he planned to import many 
tractors and farm implements, so that 
the nation’s agricultural production 
—already heavy—could be stepped up 
still further. He wanted the Argen- 
tine government to purchase and 
operate the railways, which were 
largely in the hands of British. 

He planned to obtain big wage in- 
creases and other benefits for laborers. 
By making extravagant promises to 
the workers with lowest incomes— 
often called los descamisados (los dés- 
cah-mé-sah’dés), or “the shirtless 
people’—Peron maintained a strong 
following among them. 

An important part of his long- 
range plan, moreover, was to expand 
the Argentine military forces. He 
was determined to increase Argen- 
tina’s influence among the nations of 
the world. 

All these projects, taken together, 
made up a highly expensive program. 
But President Peron thought he knew 
of an excellent way to finance it. In 
1946, when the Five-Year Plan was 
announced, World War II had just 
ended. Many war-torn nations were 
desperate for food. So Peron be- 
lieved that Argentina, one of the great 
food-producing countries of the world, 
could make a tremendous profit by 
selling meat and grain. 

This profit was not to go directly 
to the farmers who raised the crops 
and livestock. Instead, the govern- 





MONTANA FROM BLACK STAR 


SILOS in Argentina to store the nation’s wheat 


trade between the two countries grows, 
the relations between Argentina and 
the United States are likely to be 
more friendly. Argentina will be 
stronger and will probably use her 
strength to help defend South America 
if that should be necessary. 
Argentina’s motives, like those of 
the Truman Administration, are quite 
clear. The Argentine government 
wants money which it can get only 
from us. It seems willing to make 
many concessions in order to obtain 
financial assistance. Just what 
Argentina’s needs and how urgent 
they are, can best be determined by 
a brief examination of recent Argen- 
tine history. 
Juan Peron 
figure in 


became a_ powerful 
Argentine politics during 


ment would buy products from them 
at an extremely low price, and then 
it would sell the goods abroad for 
several times as much as it paid. The 
difference, retained by the government, 
would finance the Five-Year Plan. 
At first, Peron’s program appeared 
to be working satisfactorily, so far 
as Argentina was concerned. A be- 
ginning was made on the project for 
industrial expansion. Some big fac- 
tories and textile mills were built. 
Construction of dams for irrigation 
and electric power was begun. Peron 
carried out his plan for taking over 
the Argentine railroads. He also 
succeeded in obtaining numerous bene- 
fits for los descamisados. Large 
amounts of money were spent on new 
equipment for the armed forces. 





After a short time, however, 
troubles began to swoop down on 
Peron from several directions. In 
the first place, some mistakes were 
made in carrying out the details of 
the national improvement plan, so 
that there was a sizable waste of 
funds. For instance, a great deal 
of the machinery purchased from 
abroad was out of date, and some of 
it was in bad condition. 

The money-making plan—based on 
selling Argentine food abroad at high 
prices—did not work well. Foreign 
nations could not afford to continue 
making heavy purchases at the prices 
Argentina demanded. A commercial 
agreement with Britain was signed 
last summer, but it falls far short of 
solving Argentina’s trade problems. 
Under it, the British take considerable 
quantities of Argentine meat and 
grain, and in exchange they send 
petroleum, coal, and machinery to the 
South American country. 

Argentine farmers have not been 
content with the small amount of 
money that the government has been 
paying them for food products. As 
a result, many have reduced their 
crop acreage in order to cut expenses. 
This year, too, dry weather has dealt 
Argentine agriculture a severe blow. 

Finally, Argentine labor, where 
Peron has found heavy support in 
the past, is now becoming dissatisfied. 
Prices have risen so high that the 
workers—even with the larger money 
incomes that Peron obtained for them 
—are little better off than they were 
before. 

As a result of her financial troubles, 
Argentina has been unable to pay 
for much of the machinery and equip- 
ment that she has already obtained 
from U.S. companies. She is in debt 
by more than 100 million dollars to 
banks and business houses in our 
country. This debt is one of the 
main items that Peron’s. Treasury 
Minister, Ramon Cereijo, recently dis- 
cussed with U. S. officials in Washing- 
ton. From this historical account of 
Argentina’s plans and problems, the 
motive in seeking U. S. aid‘is not hard 
to find. 

It seems likely that Argentina will 
get from our country some of the 
help which she so urgently needs. In 
return for aid given to Argentina, 
the United States may expect several 
benefits. The taxes on certain private 
firms in Argentina, owned by U.S. 
businessmen, will probably be eased. 
In connection with the Washington 
talks, the Peron government has al- 
ready taken several steps that are 
favorable to firms in our country. 
It has, for example, decided to re- 
move a year-old ban against the send- 
ing of new movies made in the United 
States into Argentina. 

In making a decision about whether 
we should help Argentina and thereby 
gain her cooperation, we shall neces- 
sarily have to take into account the 
opinions of other South American 
countries. Certain of Argentina’s 
neighbors distrust and fear her. They 
think that she, being larger than 
they, may strike against them in 
order to dominate large areas of the 
continent. 

Many Americans take this possi- 
bility seriously. They think that if 
our country becomes too friendly with 
Argentina, it will antagonize several 
South American countries which have 
been friendly to us. This is one of 
the arguments against the establish- 
ment of closer U.S.-Argentine ties. 

The reply to this argument is that 
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if we improve our relations with 
Argentina we shall be in a position 
to persuade her to cooperate with the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

Argentina has more than 16 million 
people, nearly all of European descent. 
They are vigorous, proud, highly 
patriotic, and quite well educated. On 
an average, they are more prosperous 
than the inhabitants of most other 
Latin American countries. 

The nation’s area is about a third 
as large as that of the United States. 
Geographically, Argentina is a country 
of contrasts, because her territory 
extends from the tropics southward 
to cold Patagonia, and from the 
Atlantic westward to the Andes. 





Your Vocabulary 











Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Match each with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Answers are given 
on page 7, column 1. 


1. Innate (in’nit) ability is (a) not 
properly used (b) acquired with great 
difficulty (c) inborn and natural (d) 
unrecognized. 

2. A singular (sing’gi-ler) occur- 
rence is (a) fortunate (b) unfortu- 
nate (c) usual (d) unusual. 

8. Gregarious (gré-gair‘i-iis) in- 
stincts cause people to (a) fight (b) 
seek the company of others (c) steal. 

4. The event occurred because of 
their apathy (ip’uh-thi). (a) indig- 
nation (b) careful planning (c) stu- 
pidity (d) lack of interest. 

5. The two ideas are diametrically 
(di’ah-mét’ri-kuh-li) opposed. (a) di- 
rectly and completely (b) slightly (c) 
not noticeably or significantly. 

6. They are likely to vacillate (vis’‘i- 
lit). (a) waver or hesitate (b) de- 
part suddenly (c) object or complain. 

7. There was no perceptible (per- 
sép’ti-bl) change. (a) favorable (b) 
unfavorable (c) observable. 

8. He issued a categorical (cat’é- 
gor’i-coll) denial. (a) weak (b) abso- 
lute (c) angry (d) false. 
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Study Guide 


81st Congress 


1. Why are most of the lawmakers 
particularly anxious to get back to their 
home districts as early as possible this 
year? 

2. What are the reasons for the legis- 
lative “log jam” which is now in the 
making? 

3. In what parts of the world have the 
Senate and House authorized U. S. finan- 
cial aid during the federal bookkeeping 
year beginning July 1? 

4. In what way have the Senate and 
House agreed on the displaced persons 
issue? 

5. Tell briefly the action taken by Con- 
gress on the following: margarine taxes, 
aid to Indians, National Science Founda- 
tion. 

6. How are appropriations being han- 
dled by Congress this year as compared 
to previous years? 

7. When may such matters as the plan 
for compulsory health insurance and the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act—both of 
which are recommended by the President 
—become major issues? 














Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, what recommendations would you 
— to avoid the legislative “log jam” 
which in recent years has characterized 
the closing days of almost every session 
of Congress? Explain. 

2. Of the measures which have been 
given final approval in the present ses- 
sion of Congress, which do you think is 
the most important to the nation as a 
whole? Why? 


Argentina 


1. In what ways have freedoms been 
curtailed under Juan Peron, Argentina’s 
President? 


2. Why is it that our government has 
in recent months become more cordial 
than formerly to Argentina? 


3. What are Argentina’s motives in 
becoming more friendly with us? 


4. Describe Peron’s “Five-Year Plan.” 


5. Why didn’t the plan work out as 
well as Peron had hoped? 


6. What benefits may the United States 
expect if it aids Argentina? 

7. Summarize the arguments that are 
being given for and against our helping 
Argentina at this time. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it will be to the benefit 
of the United States if we decide to aid 
Argentina at this time? Explain. 


2. If we lend money to Argentina, do 
you think we should do so only with the 
understanding that Peron carry out cer- 
tain democratic reforms? Why, or why 
not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Do you believe the recent election of 
a Texas Republican to the House of Rep- 
resentatives means a trend toward the 
G. O. P. throughout the South? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


2. Describe briefly the problem that 
has arisen with regard to territorial 
waters. 

3. Why have we decided to send mili- 
tary supplies to Indo-China? 


4. What is the present status of the 
three Indo-Chinese states in the French 
Union? 

5. Describe the activities of the Civil 
Air Patrol cadet program. 

6. What facts presented in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER do you find 
the most interesting about Buenos Aires? 

7. Why is the United States maintain- 
ing so many troops overseas? 

8. What proposal has been made ‘re- 
garding the coal and steel industries of 
France and Germany? 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) inborn and natural; 2. (d) un- 
usual; 3. (b) seek the company of others; 
4. (d) lack of interest; 5. (a) directly 
and completely; 6. (a) waver or hesi- 
tate; 7. (c) observable; 8. (b) absolute. 
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SCENE in Buenos Aires, showing the Plaza del Congreso and the nation’s Capitol 


Argentina’s Capital 


400-Year-Old City Is Now a Modern and Beautiful Metropolis 
—a Center of Culture, Commerce, and Industry 


mene AIRES, the capital of 
Argentina, is the largest city in 
South America. With a population of 
just over three million, it ranks among 
the 12 largest cities in the world. 
London, New York, Tokyo, Shanghai, 
Moscow and Chicago are larger. Af- 
ter these, Buenos Aires must compete 
for rank with Berlin, Paris, Lenin- 
grad, and other cities in the three 
million population bracket. 

Buenos Aires (bwé’nés Yrés), first 
colonized over 400 years ago, is today 
a very modern metropolis. Much of it, 
especially in the business section, has 
been rebuilt in the past 50 to 60 years. 
There are smart office buildings, 
“swank” stores, good hotels, and 
movie houses that resemble ours and 
show U. S., as well as Argentine, 
features. With wide streets and many 
parks, Buenos Aires is much like any 
large, up-to-date city in Europe or in 
the United States. In fact, it is more 
beautiful than some. 

In one startling respect, however, 
Euenos Aires differs from most cities, 
even the small ones. There are police- 
men, but there are no traffic lights! 
Traffic lights were tried once, but the 
Argentinians didn’t like them. So 
busses, which passengers usually 
catch on the run, automobiles, street 
cars, and people afoot do the best 
they can without the green go ahead, 
the amber warning light, and the red 
scop signal. 

Crossing a busy intersection in 
Buenos Aires is a contest of skill and 
luck. The result is very often a traf- 
fic tangle that would make the worst 
in New York or Chicago seem quite 
mild. The wildness of the traffic is 
likely to be the visitor’s sharpest, first 
impression. As he goes by taxi from 
the airport or the ship docks to a 
hotel, the visitor is sure to have some 
exciting moments. 

Once in his hotel, though, he may 
relax. Rooms, as a rule, are quite as 
comfortable as in our hotels. Hotel 
attendants almost always speak Eng- 
lish. Servants are ready to provide 
whatever the guest may require. The 
hungry guest may go, posthaste, to 
the dining room and enjoy a thick, 
sizzling steak. Like Chicago, Buenos 
Aires draws supplies from one of the 
world’s major beef producing areas. 


So steak is a common, everyday food. 

It is after lunch, in a walk along the 
streets, that one begins to feel the 
international atmosphere of Buenos 
Aires. Spanish is the main language, 
of course, but one also hears German, 
Russian, Italian, French, English and 
other tongues. Though about half of 
the people are descendants of early 
Spanish settlers, Buenos Aires has 
drawn people from all over the world. 
For this reason it has become, like 
Paris, one of the leading international 
cities of the world. 

While the visitor is likely to notice 
the business section of the city in a 
first, casual stroll, Buenos Aires has 
many other sights to offer. The Ca- 
thedral (Catholic) is noted for its 
elaborate marble carvings and for a 
number of mural paintings. Dating 
from the 1600’s, the Cathedral has 
been rebuilt or repaired several times. 
Most of the present structure dates 
from 1804. An American Church 
(Methodist) was the first of its kind 
to be established in South America. 
Its present building was constructed 
in 1863. 

The national art gallery contains 
many modern and ancient European 
paintings. The most interesting ex- 
hibits, however, are those portraying 
the inland countryside of Argentina 
and a series of paintings of the early 
history of Mexico. Among the 
numerous museums is the Colonial and 
Historical Museum, in suburban 
Lujan (160-hahn’). Its exhibits trace 
the historical and political develop- 
ment of the country. Away from the 
modern part of the city, one may find 
old style, Spanish type houses—with 
courts or gardens in their center, and 
with barred windows fronting on the 
streets. 

Buenos Aires is situated on an estu- 
ary of the Plata River, and is more 
than 100 miles inland, westward from 
the Atlantic Ocean. Even so, the city 
is regarded as a seaport, for the river 
front is wide and can handle big ships, 
Exports of meat, grain, hides, wool, 
and dairy products, and imports of 
machinery and other goods make the 
port one of the busiest in South 
America. Meat packing, textile and 
shoe manufacture are among Buenos 
Aires’ industries. 
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“Welcome Member of the Tennis 
Family,” by Howard Cohn, Recre- 
ation. 


In 1898, a 14-year-old boy adapted 
his love of lawn tennis to the space 
limitations of his home. He laid out 
an area one fourth the size of a regu- 
lation court, used a chicken wire as a 
net, and_ substituted home-made 
wooden paddles and old tennis balls 
for strung rackets and new balls. 

In the years since, paddle tennis 
has spread to 700 cities throughout 
the U.S., and it has followers in Cen- 
tral and South America, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and China. 

Played sometimes on a platform and 
sometimes on hard-surfaced courts, 
paddle tennis is a stimulating sport 
for the winter months. Regulation 
equipment, to withstand cold weather, 
has been adopted. Rules, similar to 
those for tennis, have been formu- 
lated. Both:singles and doubles may 
be played. 

Two national organizations are 
working to encourage new groups to 
go in for the sport. They are the 
United States Paddle Tennis Associa- 
tion and the American Paddle Tennis 
Association. They believe paddle ten- 
nis is a good game for old or young— 
winter or summer. 


“Films About Facts,” by Lillian 
Wachtel, The Survey. 


Motion pictures are more than en- 
tertainment. They can be a means 
for teaching the lessons of science 
and for stimulating community action. 
When they go into these fields the 
movies are far from dull. They are 
exciting and filled with drama. 

Health and medical organizations 
are taking the lead in sponsoring in- 
formational films. Among those they 
have shown are: “Journey into Medi- 
cine” (preventive medicine); “So 
Much for So Little” (services of a 
local health department) ; “The Story 
of Wendy Hill” (dealing with dia- 
betes). 

Such films as “The Quiet One” tell 
the story of juvenile delinquency. “The 
River,” made more than 10 years ago 
but still a “best-seller,” tells the story 
of soil conservation and reforestation. 

Local groups — clubs, schools, 
churches—can find out about securing 
films and about equipment needed to 
show them from the Film Council of 
America, 6 West Ontario Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Public libraries usu- 
ally have catalogues of available films. 


The Story 
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